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“T’m a pretty figure now, Marlow,” said Prior.—p. 611 


THE PRIDE OF INDEPENDENCE. 


BY WILLIAM DUTHIE, AUTHOR OF “‘A TRAMP’S WALLET,” ETC. ; 
CHAPTER III. | inheriting equally indefinite sums of money, called 
IKE her sister Mrs. Prior, in her maiden days, |“ expectations.” She had nothing to expect from 
Susan Terryll was without fortune, and with- | the future but the sure reward of her own industry, 
Sut those indefinite probabilities, or wild chances of her own unwearying perseverance in a modest, 
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useful life, and her reliance upon the justice and 
mercy of Providence. 

Then her face was not one of those which are said 
to be a fortune. It was not a brilliant, showy, 
dashing face, such as will take a man’s heart by 
storm; nor a sweet, mild, angelic face, to wile 
away his senses before he knows where he is: but 
it was a good, honest, pleasant face, the sight of 
which brought with it happy thoughts and a sense 
of comfort—a homely, comfortable face, in short. 

It was just this face which met the gaze of 
Charles Marlow, on the morning after Prior’s dis- 
covery and outburst of passion. But the cheerful 
look on Susy’s countenance vanished at the sight 
of the visitor, and the blankness of sorrow took its 
place. 

“Don’t come in, if you please, Mr. Marlow,” 
said she, in a troubled, pleading voice. 

‘“‘Why not? Is anything the matter?” asked 
the astonished Marlow. 

‘* He is so angry with you.” 

*“*Hel Who? Mr. Prior?” 

‘*Yes; about the contract.” 

‘Good gracious! I have just come to speak 
with him about it. I must see him, Miss Terryll.” 


“Please, don’t try, Mr. Marlow,” pleaded Susy, 
more earnestly than before; ‘‘ no good will come of 
it now. He can’t be spoken to just now.” 

“Surely, he will hear reason.” 


“*T wish he would,” answered Susy; ‘but he 
won't,” 

“Then I will come to-morrow,” said Marlow, 
firmly; “and in the meantime, Miss Terryll, I trust 
you will take-:my word that I have done nothing 
wrong.” 

‘Indeed, I will.” 

And so Marlow turned sorrowfully from the door. 

Susy was quite right. The:morning had found 
Prior even more morose and: implacable than at 
first. He had overcome the incoherent outburst 
of rage, butwas only*brooding more deeply over 
his supposed’ wrong. ‘When the little conversation 
at the door“was reported to-him by Bessie, with all 
the soothing accompaniments of voices and manner 


of whichthe géod woman was capable, he only: 


burst out afresh. 

“The sneaking hound!” he exclaimed; bringing 
his clenched fist heavily down upon the table; “he 
wants to talk me over—to carney me out of my 
own senses. I’m glad Susy shut the door in the 
fellow’s face,” 

“But Susy thinks there must be some mistake,” 
urged Mrs. Prior, in the gentlest way—‘‘ some 
misunderstanding that he could explain.” 

‘‘Does she?” shouted Prior. ‘‘The more fool 
she, for her pains!” 

“But, Tom,” began Bessie. 

“Ton’t tell me; she’s as bad as he is.” 

‘*She only thinks——” 





“I know what she thinks!” shouted Prior, 
‘*she thinks she can catch a lover.” 

‘*T’m surprised, Tom, to hear you speak in that 
way.” 

“Nothing to be surprised at,” retorted Prior, 
spitefully. ‘What won’t a woman do to geta 
rich husband ?” 

Perhaps there was no man living who would 
have dissented more energetically to this cruel, 
uncharitable remark than Prior himself in hig 
sober senses; but he was not sober; he was in- 
toxicated with the most virulent of moral poisons 
—unjust suspicion. 

That night his mistrust took a more practical 
shape. His suspicions gaye him no rest, and 
settled into a conviction that his premises and his 
processes of manufacture, of which he had invented 
several new and ingenious ones, were watched by 
him whom he now regarded as his insidious and 
successful enemy. Completely possessed by this 
idea, he rose in the dead of the night, and 
cautiously. made his way to his workshop. All 
was silent and at rest; nothing was disturbed; 
there was nowhere the trace of an intruder. He 
listened with a palpitating heart, and an attention 
stretched to the utmost, but there was nothing 
in sight or sound to confirm his fears. Not yet 
satisfied, he opened the door which led into a 
paved yard in the rear of the premises, and which 
communicated with the street by means of a 
carriage entrance. It was pitch-dark, and he 
could see nothing; but his acute ear caught the 
sound of a slight movement in the direction of 
some lumber which lay at the end of the yard, at 
the bottom of a steep flight of steps. He crept 
stealthily forward; he knew instinctively every 
step of the way, and was only anxious to catch his 
supposed enemy in the very act of trespass. The 
sounds were repeated. He made a bold stride 
forward, and the next instant caught his foot 
against some unexpected obstruction, and was 
hurled forward down the steep flight of steps into 
the lower yard. With a despairing cry, he wildly 
stretched out his arms to save himself, and then 
lay a huddled, insensible mass on the stones. 

Prior, crushed and senseless, might have lain on 
his cold bed till morning. Not a human being 
was near, nor was likely to approach him; for 
with the exception of his cry of anguish as he fell, 
not a moan or sound escaped his lips. ‘The first 
dawnings of consciousness came to him through 
the licking of his face by the rough, moist tongue 
of the little dog—the innocent cause of his disaster 
—whom he kept to give an alarm in case of any 
intrusion, and had quite forgotten. Then his wife 
Bessie missed him on waking, and seeking for 
him through the house, and seeking in vain, was 
attracted by the low whining of the dog to the spot 
where he lay, and with cries and sobs, knelt down 
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5 py his side, to ascertain his hurt, and to help him | even then,” rejoined Prior, with a sigh; ‘I hayen’t 


to rise. got the spirit of a baby.” 
Although he had by this time recovered his} ‘‘ Don’t let out the secret,” smiled Marlow. 
senses, Prior was utterly unequal to the effortof| ‘ What secret?” 
mising himself to his feet. The attempt brought} ‘‘ The secret of your strength, like Samson.” 
with it such excruciating pain, that he almost} ‘Or you'll be trying to keep me laid up, eh?” 
eried aloud, and there was nothing to be done but| asked Prior, with a weak effort at a laugh. ‘‘ Keep 
to obtain help to carry him into the house. This|me shorn that way. Never fear. I think I’ve 
was finally accomplished, and the wounded man | made a little mistake.” 
lid, in almost a fainting state, upon the bed he| ‘‘ We all make mistakes,” added Marlow, gravely. 
had so recently left upon his hapless errand. All| ‘‘ About that contract, now?” said Prior, looking 
the house was roused and in alarm, and this was | his friend full in the face, 
an unhappy night for the Prior household. ‘May I speak of it?” 
In the morning came Charles Marlow, ignorant! ‘‘I want to hear. Your tender was accepted.” 
of the accident which had befallen his old friend, ‘<It was, although it was higher than yours.” 
and only anxious in his mind as to the means he! Prior uttered a little groan. 
should take to remove the unjust suspicions enter- ‘‘ But I want to make a bargain with you,” con- 
tained by Prior against himself. He was inexpres- | tinued Marlow. ‘‘I can have the other contract at 
sibly shocked to hear of the sad mishap, and saw at | the same figure, only it is more than I can manage,” 
once that this was no time for discussion or remon-| ‘‘ Well?” 
strance. Prior lay in his bed, with tworibs broken,} ‘‘ Will you share it with me?” 
and his left arm severely fractured. Marlow could! Something in Prior’s throat brought on a fit of 
only send in a sincere message of condolence, and | coughing, and Susy, in the temporary absence of 
wait for some more suitable time to seek an ex-| Mrs. Prior, was at the bed-side in a moment, to 
planation respecting recent events. raise his head. Perhaps she never looked so pretty 
“Tell him, Mrs. Prior,” said Marlow, with deep | and interesting. 
earnestness, ‘‘that I sympathise with him most} Prior put his hand out of bed to press that of his 
heartily in his misfortune; and that, although I | friend. 
haye, indeed, gained this contract, it has been by| ‘‘ We'll talk about that,” said he, ‘‘some other 
fair and open means. On the word of a man of| time, when I am strong.” 
honour, I have done him no wrong.” ‘‘T consider it settled then,” answered Marlow. 
Thomas Prior was not a religious man; he would | It will be a capital job; and I'll look after it till 
have been more just if he had been. Scornful and | you are out and about.” 
unbending as he was before man, it was not likely} ‘‘Thank you,” said Prior, with a grateful sigh ; 
that he should be meek and submissive before God. | then added, ‘‘ It won’t be a partnership ?” 
It was in this, indeed, that he most failed; and it| ‘‘ You'll take the contract under me, if you don’t 
made his trial and suffering all the harder. But, | mind that.” 
the first, cruel conviction of his helplessness over,| Prior hesitated before he replied— 
he grew more calm, and more resigned. Itwasa| ‘‘No; with anybody else I might mind it; but 
tough lesson that had been taught him, and, for a| I couldn’t stand a partnership—except in the shape 
time, he rebelled against the thought that his mis- | of a wife.” 
hap had been of his own seeking. But even that} Marlow became strangely and unexpectedly con- 
truth forced itself upon him at last, and, strange to | fused, and hung down his head. Susy had left the 
say, brought peace and comfort with it. He felt | room. 
that he had erred, but he felt also that he had been| ‘‘ What would you say, Prior,” said he, at 
punished; and he acknowledged the justice of the | length, ‘‘if I were to seek a wife in your family ?” 
retribution which had fallen upon him. ‘‘ Not Susy ?” cried Prior, with a wild delight in 
He was in this frame of mind when, at length, | his face. 
Marlow, who had been assiduous in kindness, ina| ‘* Yes; Susy.” 
thousand ways, was admitted to seo him, and sat| ‘‘ I should say you were the bost and the luckiest 
down by his bed-side. The first greetings past— | fellow in the world.” 
“I'm a pretty figure now, Marlow,” said Prior,| ‘‘So should I, Prior—I mean with regard to the 
with the faintest touch of his old grimness of | last part, at least. I'll try my fortune.” 
manner, ‘‘ to talk of independence, and that sort} ‘‘ You'll succeed, Marlow: you succeed in every- 
of thing.” thing,” cried Prior, with one hand over his eyes, to 
“The days of illness and misfortune are ex- | hide the tears which crept silently down his cheeks. 
ceptional times,” replied Marlow, encouragingly : | ‘‘ I’m not ashamed of these now,” he added, with 
“wait till you are on your feet again.” a gulp; ‘‘ I should have been once.” 
“Perhaps I shan’t be quite so stiff ia the back,| Marlow pressed his hand in silence. 
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‘*T wonder,” exclaimed Prior, with a half laugh, “T thought as much!” cried Prior, with some. 
through his tears, ‘‘why they chose your tender | thing of his old fire. ‘‘ And,” he added, ‘‘I think 
before mine, when mine was the lowest.” they’re right. But, mind you, I don’t give up 

‘* Shall I tell you ?” my independence. I say still—stanch independence 

‘t Dy.” befere man; but”—this with a lowered voice, and 

‘‘They said you were such a rough, awkward | ina solemn, reverential tone—‘‘ submission before 
fellow to deal with.” God.” 











ST. BARTHOLOMEW, THE TYPE OF CANDOUR. 
BY THE REY. J. B. OWEN, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. JUDE’S, CHELSEA. 


REJUDICE is not always a gra-| knowest thou me?” The praises of strangers are 
tuitous feeling of our own crea-| often more-dangerous than their censures. The 
tion; it may be the result of| natural vanity of the heart is more open to 
candid impressions based upon | flattery than submissive to reproach. We seldom 

» authentic information. The Gali-| ask, in either case, whether we deserved it; and 
leans appear to have been a rude and | hence it comes to pass, that both do us more harm 
turbulent race, living remote from} than good. But Jesus soon convinced Nathanael 
the centres. of Jewish civilisation, and | that he was no stranger to him. ‘Before that 

more untutored than the rest of their | Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig- 
8S countrymen. ‘ Judas of Galilee,” who | tree” (probably in prayer), ‘I saw thee.” It is 
with his rebel followers perished miserably, ap-| not a fig-tree, but the fig-tree, as if the Lord 
pears to have been a practical index of the general| meant to intimate his acquaintance with 
character of the province. The country was held | Nathanael’s deyout habits under that tree whose 
in such disrepute that to be ‘‘ called a Nazarene” | hallowed shades, sanctified by the Word of God and 
was a term of reproach. ‘Out of Galilee ariseth | by prayer, had often witnessed this true Israelite’s 
no prophet” was almost a proverb; hence, when | private adorations. The shade of a fig-tree was 
“Philip finding Nathanael, said unto him, We have | the favourite resort of pious rabbins when pursu- 
‘found him, of whom Moses in the law, and the | ing their private studies of the law and holding 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth,” Nathanael | secret communion with God. The peace and 
said unto him, “Nazareth! can there any good thing | freedom of religion under the reign of the Messiah 
come out of Nazareth?” and though Nathanael, | is presented in a metaphor taken from the habit of 
being of Oana, was a Galilean himself, the ques- | ‘‘ worshipping every man under his own vine and 
tion sounds ungraciously as addressed to another | under his own fig-tree, none daring to make them 
Galilean, as Philip of Bethsaida was, to disparage | afraid.” ‘Then it was from his knees Nathanad 
the district of their common birth, nevertheless, | was called to be an apostle. What a pregnant 
it was wisely received with that soft answer which | suggestion for both pastors and flocks, how to 
turneth away wrath, by Philip’s sensible expostu- | make their calling and election sure. There is a 
lation, ‘‘ Come and see.” Nathanael’s immediate | special promise on the rule and habit of earnest, 
compliance with so reasonable a suggestion exhi- | secret prayer, whether in the sanctuary or in the 
bited a candour and good faith, resulting in| closet. Jesus sees us at our devotions as he saw 
triumph over natural, and, under the circum- | Nathanael, and he also knows whether we pray, 
stances, justifiable prejudice, and met with His| like Nathanael, as “Israelites indeed, in whom 
gracious recognition who knew what was in man, | there is no guile.” It is the comfort of the 
for ‘Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, and | sincerely pious that God knows their hearts, and 
saith of him, Behold an Israelite indeed, in| the same fact should be equally the terror of the 
whom is no guile.” Behold a man, who, spite of | hypocrite, who is conscious of his hypocrisy, and 
his being a Galilean, is a true Israelite. It was| practices it for purposes of his own. Nathanael 
an early dawning of the truth, that ‘in every | was at once convinced by the words of Jesus. The 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteous- | ingenuousness which began in honest doubt issued 
ness is accepted of him.” But, supposing Jesus|in a brilliant outburst of belief, hitherto with- 
was as great a stranger to him as he was to Jesus, | out parallel even among his brother apostles. 
Nathanael was on his guard. Perhaps the high | Nathanael answered and said, ‘‘ Rabbi, thou art 
eulogium on his character from one apparently | the Son of God; thou art the King of Israel.” 
unknown to him, at first awoke some suspicion, | The proper Divinity and the true humanity of the 
and at least prompted the demand, “Whence | Lord Jesus are both involved in this beautiful 
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confession. He threw off, at once and for ever, all 
his reserve, caution, doubt, and hesitation, and 
from the ground of the heart acknowledged the 
Messiahship of the Nazarene. Perhaps the 
Galilean sage gloried in the honour which the 
man of Nazareth had put upon his native moun- 
tains. He blessed God, whose Holy Spirit, most 
probably, in answer to his believing prayers on 
this very theme, which was the hope of their 
fathers and the consolation of Israel, had inclined 
his heart to set aside the difficulty implied in the 
question, ‘‘ Can any good come out of Nazareth?” 
and, to accept Philip’s bidding, ‘‘Come and see.” 
If men who doubt, like Nathanael, would only, 
like him, fairly and candidly ‘‘Come and see” 
(ie.), investigate for themselves, in Nathanael’s 
prayerful spirit, the grand credentials of Chris- 
tinity, they would certainly reach, sooner or 
later, Nathanael’s conclusion, that Jesus was and 
is the true and only Messiah, as assuredly as he is 
the true and only God. 

Nathanael is more generally known by his other 
name of Bartholomew. In four lists of the 
apostles’ names—viz., in Matt. x. 3 (where the 
Twelve are first called by the term “‘apostles”’), 
Mark iii. 18, Luke vi. 14, and Acts i. 13, 
Nathanael is called Bartholomew, probably from 
the name of his father, Bar-Tolmai, or son of 
Tolmai, just as:Simon Peter, from his father Jona, 
was called ‘Simon Bar-Jona.” That Bartholomew 
and Nathanael were the same person is pretty 
evident from the following considerations—viz., 
‘ that those three evangelists who mention Bar- 
thollomew make no reference to Nathanael, and 
o the other hand, St. John, who speaks of 
Nathanael, never mentions Bartholomew. This 
apparent discrepancy is only reconcilable by the 
conclusion that Matthew, Mark, and Luke, iden- 
tify him by his patronymic, or father’s name, and 
John by his own. The same evangelist (John 
xxi, 2—4) includes Nathanael among the Twelve, 
in the passage which describes Peter and Thomas, 
the two sons of Zebedee, Nathanael, and two other 
disciples engaged in fishing, when Jesus appeared 
tothem standing on the shore. Further, the custom 
of coupling certain disciples’ names together, as 
Peter and Andrew, James and John, has its 
parallel in the instance of Philip and Nathanael, as 
8. John brackets them, and in Philip and Bar- 
tholomew, according to the enumeration of the 
other evangelists, Besides, no account is given of 
Bartholomew’s calling into the apostolate, unless he 
and Nathanael be identified. Besides, the fact of 
the other three evangelists haying only stated the 
patronymic of the apostle, was a reason why the 
additional link of personal identification should be 
furnished by the statement of his own name. But 
for this, we should have possessed no single sen- 
tence uttered by Bartholomew. His other name 





of Nathanael has been totally eclipsed by that of 
Bartholomew in ecclesiastical chronicles and cus- 
toms. I never heard of a church or hostel dedicated 
to St. Nathanael, but hosts of them dedicated to St. 
Bartholomew. There is an impressive significance 
in this entire sinking of the saint’s own name into 
that one conferred upon him in Scripture by the 
Spirit of inspiration. 

Dear readers, are you not reminded by this 
circumstance that the Lord Jesus is the Giver of 
a new name to all the firstborn of God, ‘‘ whose 
names are written in heayen?” Isaiah proclaims 
the Lord’s covenant-pledge to his people on this 
head, to give them “an everlasting name that shall 
not be cut off.” Their own names may be asso- 
ciated with much that is ‘‘of the earth, earthy,” 
sinful, weak, and inconsistent, and men may cast 
out their names as evil, but a coyenant-keeping 
God, forgiving their iniquities for His sake, whose 
blood cleanseth from all sin, will ‘‘call them by 
His name.” ‘The memory of the just is blessed: 
but the name of the wicked shall rot.” 

Men have an instinctive yearning after a per- 
sonal memory—to have their names survive their 
departure hence. This posthumous ambition is 
sometimes indulged in the most selfish forms of 
vanity, folly, and even injustice to other members 
of the man’s family, who, in his pride of founding 
a house to bear his name, beggars the rest of his 
children to endow his heir. There is no such 
partiality and exclusiveness in the inheritance of 
the saints, who are all called by their Lord and 
Master’s name. There the rule is: ‘If children, 
then heirs,” all of them ‘‘ heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ ”’—all sitting upon thrones, all 
wearing crowns, all kings and priests unto our 
God and his Christ, and all ‘receiving a kingdom 
which cannot be moved.” Let man disparage or 
time blot out the name we bore in our earthly 
house of this tabernacle, it matters not, so we 
secure by our faith in Jesus, verified by a life of 
obedience to his precepts, an interest in that 
“name which is aboye every name, whether of 
things in heayen, or things in earth, or things 
under the earth—the name of Jesus, at which 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” 

Bartholomew or Nathanael’s confession of faith, 
on just such evidence as he had then received, is 
honoured and blessed with the promise of further 
and more glorious demonstration of the truth of 
his Lord’s Messiahship. Jesus said, ‘‘ Because I 
said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig-tree, 
believest thou? thou shalt see greater things 
than these.” He giveth more grace. ‘‘To him 
that hath shall be given more abundantly.” 

It is always so. Grace received imparts the 
capacity to receive more. Just as in human learn- 
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ing every new acquisition enhances the power to 
acquire more, and all knowledge ministers to more 
knowledge, so ‘‘ out of Christ’s fulness we all 
receive, and grace for grace” (i.e, grace upon 
grace, one grace after another, from grace to 
grace, ‘from strength to strength,” ‘‘from glory 
to glory ”), in the increase of spiritual progression 
still tending, and rising, and “ coming in the unity 
of the faith to a perfect man, to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

The Lord Jesus, in effect, promised this to 
Nathanael Bar-Tolmai in the declaration: ‘‘ Here- 
after ye shall see heayen open, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
Man.” ‘‘ Ye shall see” (ze. ‘not thou only, but 
all my disciples, and all my people everywhere, 
to the end of time)—shall see the clear and copious 
revelation of the mind and will of God, as if 
the heavens had rent their curtain, and exhibited 
it to the eye of faith, which, like the anchor of 
hope, entereth into that which is within the veil, 
and sees its inner mysteries and glories, even the 
hidden maystery which God ordained before the 
world unto our glory. Ye shall witness the 
setting up of that unceasing intercourse between 
God and man, through the ministry of angels 
winging to and fro as ‘‘ those messengers of his 
who do his pleasure,” ‘* sent forth to minister unto 


them who shall be heirs of salvation,” as they 


ministered to the exiled Jacob at Bethel. The 
Son of Man is the medium of this angelic ministry, 
he is God’s plenipotentiary. As messengers aro 
dispatched from the king to his ambassador at a 
foreign court, and from the ambassador back again 
to the king, so cherubic couriers fly to and fro 
between God and his Son, accomplishing the 
things whereunto they are sent. And when the 
eternal Son of God returned to “the glory which 
he had with the Father before the world was,” 
Bartholomew was one of those commissioned men 
who could say with Paul: “Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” 

Bartholomew was faithful unto death to the 
sacred trust reposed in him, as an apostle of the 
Church. According to Eusebius, he carried St. 
Matthew’s Gospel in Hebrew into the south of 
Arabia, and Chrysostom commemorates his preach- 
ing in Armenia and Natolia. It is generally 
believed that he suffered crucifixion in Persia, 
adding his honoured name among the noble 
army of martyrs ‘‘ who loved*not their lives unto 
death,” but gloried in being counted worthy to 
suffer for the name of Jesus. The coincidence is 
singularly characteristic of Papal anomaly, that the 
Roman feast of St. Bartholomew’ stands histori- 
cally connected with one of the most atrocious 
massacres of the servants of Christ in ecclesiastical 





annals, perpetrated on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
1572, in the reign of Charles IX. of France. The 
slaughter of the Huguenots continued for thirty 
days, and 30,000 French, of all ages and either 
sex, were put to the sword, for no other crime 
than for being Protestants. To perpetuate its 
infamy, a medal struck at Rome, and bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘ Strages Hugonotorum,” has handed 
down to posterity its repulsive symbol of the 
kind of men and things which Rome delights to 
honour. 

The name of Bartholomew should be the watch- 
word of Protestants, to keep them in memory of 
what toleration they and their principles may exé 
pect in the untoward event of Popish ascendancy, 
That the day consecrated to the name of “the 
Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile,” 
should have been chosen for the commission of one 
of the cruellest acts of perfidy and deceit on record, 
is a contradiction in perfect keeping with the 
anomalous mingling of pious pretence with savage 
perpetration, for ages characteristic of Rerhe, 
There is nothing—absolutely nothing—in common 
between Papal Rome and the crucified Nathanael 
Bar-Tolmai. His brief but comprehensive “ con- 
fession of faith” in Jesus, as ‘‘ the Son of God and 
the King of Israel,” is constructively negatived by 
the creed of Pope Pius IV. Dogmatic Romanism 
which exalts its other mediators and creature merits 
into the incommunicable and indivisible function 
of ‘the one Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus;” and Pontifical Romanism, 
which wears his usurped crown, who alono is his 
Church’s Prophet, Priest, and King, both conspire 
alike against the doctrine and dynasty of the Son of 
God and the King of Israel. That is the ground on 
which peace with Rome is incompatible with peace 
with God through Jesus Christ. She is welcome 
to her relentless associations with St. Bartholomew's 
Day; we prefer adhering to St. Bartholomew's 
faith; and that not because it was St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, but because it is ‘tho faith once (once for 
all) delivered to the saints.” We revere the 
memory of our fathers who were in Christ before 
us—we glorify God in them—we make mention of 
their holy lives of faith in our liturgies, and wo 
pray that God would give us grace to follow theit 
good examples, considering, not them, but the end 
of their conversation, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the same yes 
terday, to-day, and for ever.” We contend for aa 
immutable belief. Rome, on the contrary, is 00l- 
tinually varying her creeds, as if Jesus were nd 
the same, were not One “in whom there is 20 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” Hene 
we no more dare trust Roman teaching for the 
future, than we can sympathise with her past. In 
word and deed, out of her own mouth, the scarlet 
woman is condemned, and we cannot venture to be 
with her; nor near her, “lest we be partakers of 
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her plagues.” Hence our protest against that ritual 
and dogmatic dalliance with Rome on the part of 
some who outwardly appear to be with us, but not 
of us, who do not become professedly Romish, but 


| about drudgery of the miil. 


imitate Samson, who betrayed his strength to the 
Philistine woman, and, without becoming himself 
a Philistine, blindly did their work in the round. 


7 








TO GUSTAVE DORE 


Bold, noble, graphic, rapid in design, 
ee With immortality in every line. 
Thy power is wedded to the poet’s pen, 
And on thy works we ponder in amaze. 
Tt seems as though some artist from the dead, 
Who long the vanguard of his brethren led, 


| Hath ris’n again, in these our latter days, 
To vivify our art: Cervantes’ wit, 
And Dante’s myriad forms of spirit-life, 
With now sweet peace, then sanguinary strife, 
And now sublimest scenes of Holy Writ: 
These are thy monument, and these shall be 
Fix’d as the earth’s immutability |! G. 8 








A RUN-AND-READ 


RAMBLE TO ROME, 


BY OUR OWN CONTINENTAL CORRESPONDENT. 


CHAPTER Vil. 
TURIN. 
‘ROM Savoy to Piedmont we pass from 
and from 
A.\.4m| one language to another. ‘Till very 
= 24) recently these two kingdoms formed 
together one independent state; they are now 
separated—the one annexed to France, the other 
merged into United Italy, of which it must be con- 
sidered the chief element, seeing it has contributed 
the ruler of the newly-formed kingdom of the 
Italian peninsula, 


| one nationality to another, 


fair rival, Florence. The court that once resided 
in Turin resides now in Florence; the Senate 
Chambers meet there; the public service of the 
country is administered from therce. These cir- 
sumstances must, therefore, denude Turin of very 
much of its former society and wealth, and other 
associations, 

One is inclined to express a feeling of regret 
when a royal city is thus dealt with because of its 
public spirit. The fact is, if Turin had been less 
in advance of the times, and had less developed her 
Vigour of resource, she would still be in possession 
of her court and king. She has been promoted; 
but very much to her own cost. Italy has become 
(all but) united, and a king must needs be sought 
out for the new kingdom. All eyes turned to 
Piedmont and Victor Emanuel; and thus Turin 
and Piedmont have, by their spirit of progress and 
intelligence, contributed a king to United Italy. 
This fact is, in itself, a strong testimony to the 

_ 800d sense and emulation of better things mani- 
fested by this people; and from what I haye seen 


Turin has, to some degree, | 
suffered by the re-organisation of the States of | 
Italy. She was the capital of her own dominion; | 
but is now superseded, as a capital city, by her| 


| and heard of Turin and the Turinese, they seem to 
| deserve well the honour that has been conferred 
upon them, and to justify the choice of the people 
of Italy in electing Victor Emanuel as the 
| monarch of the United Kingdom. 
| The political ascendancy of the Royal house of 
| Turin in the newly-formed kingdom of Italy is 
| the natural and almost necessary sequel to the 
| enlightened policy of Victor Emanuel in the 
| government of the country. At a time when 
_archdukes, and grand dukes, and Bombas, and 
Pontiffs, were behind the age, the son of Charles 
Albert was in advance of the popular demands. 
The consequence is, that while the former rulers 
of Tuscany and Naples are numbered among the 
‘*monarchs retired from business,” Victor Emanuel 
has not only preserved his throne, but has also 
strengthened it; has not only held his own, but 
has also, as a diligent steward, received the talents 
which other men neglected or abused, and thus 
enlarged the scope and sphere of his wise aud 
paternal government. He has had his reward— 
the authority over many cities, which he may now 
call his own. Under these circumstances, it was 
deemed advisable to transfer the seat of govern- 
ment from Turin to Florence, as being a more 
central, as well as a larger city. 

Turin is what would be called a “‘ spicy” place. 
I do not know precisely what the exact meaning of 
that word may be, but I believe it expresses very 
much the character of the once capital of Pied- 
mont. It is, indeed, in all respects, a royal city 
—a city of palaces, containing wide and magnifi- 
cent streets, radiating off in all directions in long 
vistas, the termination or background of which is 
generally some tall and snow-clad Alp; as, for 
example, the Dora Grossa, which finishes up in 
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perspective with an Alp a couple of thousand feet 
in height. I thought what a contrast is this to 
our ordinary London streets; and what a boldness 
would be imparted to some of our chief thorough- 
fares, if they were thus shaded off into the ever- 
lasting hills. But London has no environs like 
the Alps; it may be she has what is far better for 
the wants and the demands of her millions; but 
this much we must admit to be true, that a city 
that can call the Alps its suburbs, must be a city 
that is at once both beautiful and grand. 

Liberty, both civil and religious, exists in Turin. 
This seems to be evidenced, if only by the inscrip- 
tion that I read over the door of the Vaudois Pro- 
testant Church in the Via Cernaia, the text from 
Jer. vi. 16 (in Italian)—‘‘ Stand ye in the ways, 
and see, and ask for the old paths, where is the 
good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest 
for your souls.” The public and permitted display 
of such a text in the very centre of an Italian city, 
is a challenge so bold and so unmistakable as to 
argue a considerable advance in the matter of 
toleration of other men’s opinions. What would 
be the fate of the man who would dare to exhibit 
such an inscription on any public or private 
building in Rome? A standing memorial of 


the establishment of liberty in Victor Emanuel’s 
dominions may be seen in the Piazza di Sayoia— 


an obelisk erected in remembrance of the abolition 
of ecclesiastical power, by which, I suppose, is 
meant the abolition of the immunities formerly 
claimed by ecclesiastics; for on this monument 
this motto oecurs—‘‘The law is the same for 
all.” 

If you haye any desire to take in at one viewa 
glorious sweep of landscape, commanding height 
and depth, hill and dale, I would recommend you 
to stand in the middle of the large square that 
connects the principal street—the Piazza Vittorio 
Emmanuele, with the river Po and the suburban 
heights, Behind you is that noble strada, with its 
piazzas, arcades, and colonnades, leading up to the 
Palazzo Royal; on either side are some of the chief 
palatial residences that adorn the city; in front is 
the bridge that spans the river; and across that 
bridge are the ascending heights that contain so 
many of the suburban villas and other buildings. 
On the right hand of the bridge is the monastery 
of the Capuchin monks; and on the left the hill is 
surmounted by the magnificent church of La 
Superga, the mausoleum of the kings and princes 
of Piedmont. I have seen some landscapes that 
would vie with this, but none that have ever sur- 
passed it. 

The Superga is the great object of attraction to 
most visitors who have sufficient time to devote to 
a thorough inspection of Turin. It was erected as 
a votive offering by Victor Amadeus, after one of 
his successful battles, The pillars are of many 





coloured marble; the altars are adorned with the 
most costly statuary; and a variegated marble 
pavement makes up the full consistency of the 
building. From the lofty watchtower of the 
Superga may be seen Mont Cenis, over which wo 
have so lately travelled. Monte Rosa and the 
Simplon Pass are also within view; and the Tyrol, 
and the Maritime Alps, and the country in the 
direction of Genoa. The battle-fields of Solfering 
and Marengo are also visible. 

The Palazzo Royal—the former residence of 
Victor Emanuel, and his present residence when- 
ever he visits his old capital as part of his enlarged 
dominion—is a stately building containing many 
reminiscences of the past history of Italy. It 
occupies one side of the principal square of the 
city—the Piazza di Castello. The state apart- 
ments are grand and beautiful, most elaborately 
furnished, and containing a large collection of 
works of art, picture galleries, tapestries, &¢, 
Adjoining the palace is the Duomo, or cathedral, 
the chief part of which is the Del Sudario Chapel, 
by Guarini, constructed entirely of black marble, 
This magnificent chapel is separated from the 
church, and enclosed by a glass screen: the 
altar and nave are many feet below. Service is 
going on, and we observe the priests performing 
mass on an altar some twenty-five feet lower than 
the floor on which we are standing. It is said 
that in this chapel are contained a thorn from the 
crown of thorns, and a fold of the winding-shest 
of the dead body of Jesus, from which latter relic 
the chapel receives its name, Over the front door 
of the cathedral is a copy of Da Vinci's great 
work, the ‘‘ Last Supper,” the original of which 
is in the refectory of Santa Maria, Milan. 

The Armoria Regia contains many valuable 
relics of the military career of Piedmont. In this 
department it resembles the Tower of London, 
showing specimens of the armour used in different 
centuries. The gallery of paintings is well worth 
a visit. The Museum of Antiquities has a large 
and interesting collection of statues, bronzes, 
Etruscan vases, &c. 

The whole appearance of Turin is noble and 
grand. The streets are so clean, so regularly 
built, with such palatial uniformity, I know of n0 
place I haye seen abroad that pleases me so much. 
I visited almost every part of the city, and yet 
never saw one mean or miserable tenement. I 
inquired where the poor live, or whether there be 
any poor there at all, and was informed that the 
poor have their residences in the upper flats of 
those gigantic structures, whose piazzas and colon 
nades so richly adorn the city. I observed a great 
many of the housewives of Turin engaged in the 
labours of “ washing-day;” all along the sides af 
the suburban streets are small canals for water 
which serye as public laundries for the people 
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“The litle ones dance at their mother’s knee; 
The mothers say there is nothing for me,”—p. 61S. 
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The women have a regular apparatus constructed 
for their purpose—a tray-like affair, to kneel in, 
with a place for soap and other essentials, and a 
wooden slab in front sloping down to the water. 
Thus acceutred, they wash, and wring, and beat, 


and wash again the things they have brought from 

home. Cleanliness is one of the public virtues of 

Turin; and this is more than can be said of most 

of the other continental cities that I have seen, 
(Zo be continwed.) 








THE ORGAN MAN. 


JESU! the hunger is hard to bear, 
, The cold is creeping into my heart: 
Tis hard to look into a thousand homes, 
And waken joy where I have no part. 
The 1 little ones dance at their mother’s knee ; 
The mothers say there is nothing for me. 


I remember that strangers used to come 
And stand at our cottage door and plead. 
We were very poor; there was nought to give; 
But mother soothed where she could not feed: 
For the lonely heart hath a load enough, 
Without the frown and the answer rough. 


I’ve wandered and wandered the weary day, 
And only gathered up bitter scorn ; 
Yet the good God did not forget me quite ; 





He sent me sunshine at early morn: 
That dear little lady, with penny bright, 
With her sweet, shy whisper, ‘‘ Nurse said I might|” 


That was all my sunshine. Now night draws on; 
This gnawing hunger is hard to bear; 

And the cold is creeping into my heart; 
I must away from the gaslit glare: 

It little matters which way I roam, 

For none of the turnings can lead me home. 


The very trees seem to make a moan; 

The houses are great, and cold, and grey, 
And only lit in the far-off rooms, 

Where folks thank God for a happy day. 
Shall I ever thank him for such again ? 


I thank him; He helps me to bear my pain. ta 








DEPARTMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE CAMELLIAS. 

HEN I was a child, I used to think 
| Launceston Castle the finest place in 
‘\¥4| all England; and even now, when the 
4] sun is shining full upon it, making 
2244) the lovely flower garden one blaze of 
colour, and the lake below look like a sheet of 
silver, I cannot believe that any place is more beau- 
tiful. Then I thought it was impossible for people 
who lived in such a fine place to be unhappy; but I 
soon found that to be a mistake ; and the first time 
I knew this was when a trouble came upon us all, 
mostly from the beautiful flowers I loved so much. 
I used to be there a good deal to play with the 
children. Frank was eight years old, Helen only 
six. They had a cousin, Julia Goss, living with 
them at that time, but she was much older—nearly 
fifteen. I was staying there with my mother for 
an evening party, which Lady Launceston was 
going to give to celebrate the birthday of the 
elder son, Greville Launceston. She was very 
fond of her garden, and used often to take us 
round the hothouses and conservatories to see the 

beautiful fruit and flowers. 
We were out with her the day before the party, 
and she showed us a beautiful tree, quite covered 
with white camellias, and told us that it was to be 





put in the middle of the supper table, and that no 
one was to gather any of the flowers. 

“Mamma,,I may sit up as long as Frank to- 
morrow, mayn’t 1?” said little Helen; ‘I shan’t 
be a bit sleepy.” 

‘*You may ; but you will be crying to go to bed 
in no time,” said Lady Launceston, kissing her. 

That evening, while we were at tea, Helen told 
Julia that she was to sit up for the party, and waa 
to have a new frock and sash for the occasion. 


“*T don’t care for my new dress,’’ said Julia, dis-. 


consolately, “‘for I’ve nothing to put in my hair; 
everybody else will have wreaths and flowers.” 

“What a pity, then, that you cannot have some 
of the flowers in the conservatory,” said Frank; 
‘*the white camellias—did you see them ?” 

‘**Oh, that would be just the thing, dear Frank; 
do get me some.” 

‘‘ But mamma said I must not touch them.” 

“Well, show them to me, at all events,” said 
Julia, and she ran into the conservatory to look at 
the beautiful tree. 

‘“‘ What nonsense, Frank! as if anybody would 
miss flowers off that tree. Cut me just a few.” 

‘‘Mamma said we must not get one,” said 
Frank, stoutly. 

“You won’t; very well, then; I won't play with 
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you, or teach you that new game you wished so 
much to learn.” 

“Oh, Julia! you promised.” 

“T won't, unless you cut off some of these 
flowers.” 

Frank looked hastily round, and, seeing no one 
near, cut off several of the flowersand buds. Julia 
thanked him, and ran with them into the house; but 
he walked back slowly, as if he was sorry for what 
he had done. I was sorry too, but he soon forgot 
it, and the next day every one was occupied in pre- 
parations for the party. I saw Julia come into the 
drawing-room the next evening with the new white 
dress and the camellias in her hair, 

Frank looked frightened for a moment, and whis- 

, I hope mamma is not angry, Julia.” 

“Oh, no! I’ve been to my aunt, and she said 
‘nothing about it,” 

The fact was, Lady Launceston was too busy 
to notice Julia’s hair then; but afterwards she 
went up to her, and said— 

“Oh, Julia, you have been taking the camellias 
that I told you not to touch.” 

“Tndeed, I did not, I never gathered one,” she 
replied; and her aunt supposed that she had got 
them from some other place. 

Nothing more was said till supper-time. The 
tree was put on the middle of the table. Every one 
admired it, but Lord Launceston, who was sitting 
on the opposite side to his wife, said— 

“What a pity, Jane, that you let Mason cut off 
so many flowers. It has quite spoilt the tree.” 

“T gaye orders that none should be cut,” she 
replied. 

“Come here and look,” he said; and, true enough, 
all the flowers on one side were gone. 

“Julia, you must have cut them,” said her aunt. 

“No, I did not,” she said; ‘‘ Frank did.” 

“Frank !” 

Lady Launceston was more sorry for the boy’s 
disobedience than for the loss of the flowers, and 
called him to her. He looked imploringly at Julia, 
but she said nothing, and walked away. 

“T am very much displeased, Frank,” said his 
mother. “I do not wish for any explanations. 
You must go to bed at once.” 

Frank rushed up-stairs, and threw himself upon 
his bed, sobbing bitterly, both at his own wrong- 
doing and what he considered Julia’s unkindness. 
When little Helen came up to bed, he was still crying 
bitterly. She did not know what was the matter, 
but as soon as he told her, she darted down-stairs 
again, and, seizing her mother’s hand, exclaimed— 

“Mamma, Frank is so unhappy! and it’s not 
fair, for Julia made him get the flowers: it was all 
her fault.” Then she told her all that had occurred. 

Lady Launceston called Julia to her, who looked 
thoroughly ashamed while her aunt spoke to her 
about what she had done. 





“T shall not allow you to return, Julia. I 
consider that you are much more to blame than 
Frank, for you not only almost compelled him to 
do wrong, but concealed that it was your fault that 
he did so. Your uncle is very much displeased 
with Frank, and to-morrow I shall insist on your 
owning to him the real state of the case.” 

I followed Julia up-stairs very sorrowfully, 
thinking how sadly Greville’s birthday had ended 
—the day we had all looked forward te so lpng. 
Then I began to see that beautiful places cannot 
alone make people happy, and that sorrow and 
suffering are sure, sooner or later, to be the conse- 
quence of wrong-doing. 





BLUEBELL. 
A RHYME FOR YOUNG READERS. 


\ RETTY bluebell, pretty bluebell, 
What is the lesson your pale leayes tell ? 
What do you say, 
In your own sweet way, 
Pretty bluebell, oh, pretty bluebell ? 


You are preaching, I know, I know, 
Lessons of wisdom to all below; 

Crying aloud, 

In sunshine and cloud, 
“‘T am Truth’s emblem wherever I grow.” 


Pretty bluebell, oh, may we be 
Emblems of truthfulness, like unto thee! 
Still may thy form, 
In sunshine and storm, 
Say to us, ‘‘Come, take a lesson of me!” 


B. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, 


1. What exiled stranger shared King David's flight ? 

2. Where Asa conquered Ethiopia’s might. 

3. Who went with Gideon Midian’s host to spy? 

4, Within whose house did God’s ark three months lie? 

5. A youth who perished through his father’s guilt. 

6. What town of Israel was by Omri built ? 

7. Who sent twelve thousand men to Ammon’s aid? 

8, Where Deborah beneath an oak was laid. 

9. What was the name by Bethel borne at first ? 
10. What fount for Samson from the jaw-bone burst? 
11. Who what was lacking unto Paul supplied ? 
12. A rock on which a prince of Midian died. 
13. What half-built town by Asa was destroyed ? 
14, The town where he its banished slaves employed. 
15. What slave from Paul much kindness had received ? 
16. What noted Greek on Christ through Paul believed ? 
17. Who ranked the fourth among the Persian lords? 
18. What prophet Israel saved from Judah’s swords? 
19, What town revolted under Joram’s reign ? 
20. Where did St. Paul for a long time remain? 
21, The king whose daughter Ahab took to wife, 

To whom he owed his worse than wasted life. 
Our God is God of truth, 
Those who on him rely, 
Secure may rest, his promises 
He never will deny. 
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KATE ORMOND’S DOWER. 


BY MRS. 0. L, BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE FAMILY HONOUR,” ETO. ETO. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A WELCOME HOME, 


FORTNIGHT had passed since Edina and 
her cousin Gilbert reached England, and 

fa| the former was placed under the care of 
! Mrs. Tregabbit, as the humble companion 


ian of Miss Ormond. It had, on the whole, 
been a happy fortnight. Fine weather, a cheerful abode, 
and plenty of that pleasantest of present occupation which 
comprehended hopes and plans for the future, made the 
days fly, and wore off Edina’s timidity, leaving only a 
gentle quietude and reserve that won greatly on Kate 
Ormond. An exuberant, talkative young girl, would 
have been Kate Ormond’s aversion. The refinement of 
her own reflective nature, the recent sorrow she had 
undergone, made her shrink from assertive or even 
buoyant manners. 

Kate had twe great faults—she was inclined to indo- 
lence and pride. She was highly accomplished ; and if 
there was any one to direct or to show her proficiency to, 
her indolence was overcome, Her love to her father had 
been the stimulus that had excited her todiligence. The 
last three months of every half-year at school had re- 
deemed the idleness and carelessness of the former part 
of the term, and so, if any one was sufficiently interested 
in her to note the fault of indolence, the charge might 
almost be refuted by pointing to the amount of acquire- 
ment that she had attained. A lover would hardly con- 
sider her soft languor a fault, while it gave such repose 
to her manners—such a serene calm to her countenance. 
But just as lightnings flash most vividly from summer 
clouds, and the still clearness of a tranquil lake may be 
broken by the most sudden storms, so in the depths of 
Kate Ormond’s nature there was a latent power which 
her clear, earnest eyes, and the sweet curve of her placid 
mouth, did not reveal, and which, as yet, was unknown 
even to herself. 

Edina had been both gratified and surprised at the 
comforts that surrounded her in her new home, and the 
great kindness of Miss Ormond; but, nevertheless, she 
was oppressed by a constant sense of her own de- 
ficiencies. She was being too much patronised. To be 
smothered even in rose leaves is not pleasant. Each 
soon loved the other; but it was with a painful reserva 
tion, felt though never expressed. Kate wondered, 
sorrowfully, why it was that Edina yet so often blushed 
and trembled when she spoke to her—why she never 
originated any conversation, but always seemed under 
direction. 

However, though not such friends as they were both 
capable of becoming to each other, the house was all the 
more cheerful for her presence; and a fortnight after 
Edina’s entrance on her duties, they removed to what 
was for the future to be Miss Ormond’s home—River- 
croft, 

It was evening when their carriage stopped at the gates, 





and servants appeared holding lights. They ascended 
the steps into the hall. Standing under the lamp, in the 
very centre of the circle of light that it shed, was a 
figure making the kind of curtseys called, expressively 
bobs, whose looks and gestures took both Miss Ormond 
and Edina by surprise. 

The young mistress of Rivercroft, with a lofty incli-. 
nation of her head, was passing this strange person, 
and Edina, bowing politely, was following her, when 
Mrs. Tregabbit came forward, confronted the bobbing 
effigy, and exclaimed— 

“Why, dear heart alive, it’s Kizzy !” 

“ Who?” inquired Miss Ormond, staying her steps, 

“Why, Mr. Graspington’s cousin, Mrs. Keziah 
Crabbe.” ’ 

Edina, who, during the last fortnight, had ingi- 
dentally heard from Mrs. Tregabbit of this cousin of 
her grandfather’s, drew near, and held out her hand, a 
friendly gesture which restored to Mrs, Kizzy the use 
of her tongue. She plunged forward her bony hand, 
and, taking that offered, dropped a lower and a much 
slower curtsey, as a finale, rose from it to her full 
height, and said— 

“T thank ye kindly,- Miss Ormond, and welcome 
home, miss, My cousin Tough—I ask your pardon, 
miss—Mr. Christopher Graspington, I mean, sent me 
to see that all was ready here for you.” 

“You mistake,” interposed Edina, blushing all over, 
and her voice trembling. “I am not Miss Ormond— 
I’m only Mr. Graspington’s granddaughter.” 

“Goodness! are you Ed—— What’s the name, I 
never can get my tongue round it ?” 

“Edina, my young friend,” said Miss Ormond, 
amused, 

Mrs, Keziah, whose eyes had travelled with surprise 
over the elegant silk dress, a present from Kate, in 
which Edina was arrayed, and which looked much 
better than the heavy sables, a little injured by the dust 
of travelling, which Miss Ormond wore, and who was 
moreover intensely confused at having addressed the 
words of welcome, which she had been many days 
arranging, to the wrong person; mistaken, in fact, the 
poor companion for the rich heiress, retreated towards 
the drawing-room without uttering another word. 

The ladies retiring to their several rooms, left her to 
recover her faculties alone, which she did slowly, utter- 
ing a great many gasps and ejaculations of— 

“Well, I never!—why, she looks as grand as the 
heiress, Whatever will Tough say? She'd never have 
got such a silk gown as that from him, no, no, not she. 
I’ve had mine a matter of forty years,” looking down 
complacently at her attire. 

On their return from making a hasty toilet, the ladies 
were ushered into the dining-room, Mrs. Keziah follow- 
ing them, and exclaiming, in tolerably coherent language 
how she had come to see that all was right and the beds 
aired; and that, moreover, Mr. Graspington thought 
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they should have somebody to welcome them, but that 
she wanted to return to town that night. 

This proposition was overruled by Miss Ormond. 

With another series of jerking curtseys and rapid 
winking of her eyelids, Mrs. Keziah, overwhelmed with a 
sense of Miss Ormond’s condescension, withdrew and 
loft Mrs. Tregabbit and the young ladies to make their 
evening meal. The former good naturedly, saying— 

“Well, it was kind, no doubt, of Mr. Graspington to 
ensure that we should not arrive here unwelcomed ; but 
it must have given Mrs, Keziah no end of trouble,” 

«J wish my grandfather had come himself.” 

“Ho is a man of business, and his time is precious. 
And I would not, if I were you, exactly call him grand- 
father, until he allows it. It might not please him.” 

Bdina’s face turned pale, and she with difficulty re- 
strained the tears that started into her eyes from falling ; 
but she merely said, in the quietest voice— 

“Thank you, for the caution, I will not fail to call 
him merely Mr. Graspington,” 

Nothing more was said by Edina that night, except 
the needful monosyllables in reply to questions put. 
Mrs, Tregabbit talked for all three, as they adjourned to 
the drawing-room, and at an earlier hour than usual all 
the inmates of Rivercroft retired to rest. But if we 
could venture within the threshold of the chambers we 
should find that one pillow was wet with bitter tears, 
and that it was long—very long—before poor Edina 
cried herself to sleep, whispering amid her sobs— 


“Only one relative in the world, and he disowns 
me! Won’t let me call him a relation.” Somehow 
that night the words habitually uttered, and that had 
hitherto conveyed no definite meaning, “ Our Father,” 
seemed to have, in a dim, far off way, a new significance 
to the lonely heart, 


CHAPTER XV. 
DAY AND NIGHT, 


Tax following morning the sun was brightly shining, 
and Edina would early have left her chamber, but she 
was endeavouring, by bathing her face, to remove the 
swollen traces of the tears she had shed before she slept. 
She looked at the picture of which she had so strangely 
become possessed with a questioning air— 

“Ah, can it be my mother? is there no mistake ?” 
and then those words of Cowper’s, which no one reads 
without remembering, came involuntarily to her lips: 

“ Oh that those lips had language!” 


But though Edina had not left her room, she had 
feasted her eyes with the prospect from her wiu- 
dows, one of which opened on to a little balcony, 
from whence a flight of light iron steps led down into 
the garden. Mrs. Tregabbit would have appropriated 
this chamber, but she had a notion that it was not 
secure; the dread of robbery was a béte noir to one who 
Was by no means so brave as loquacious, and whose valu- 
ables a little troubled her repose, and made her nervous. 

ina had no such trouble, The miniature of which 
she became so strangely possessed, was her only valuable 
in the shape of trinkets, 





Miss Ormond occupied a chamber that opened into a 
pretty low-windowed dressing-room and boudoir, and was 
immediately contiguous to Mrs. Tregabbit’s, Bedrooms, 
scarcely completed in their fitting up, were between that 
lady’s room and the chamber assigned to Edina, out of 
which latter was a cosy room, meant for a study for Mr. 
Ormond. 

Never did finer morning invite to a stroll in the 
garden, and all the fatigues and little worries of the 
past day were so far over that smiling faces surrounded 
the breakfast table, and admiring eyes looked through 
the shadowy greenery that garlanded the open windows 
and softened the sunshine. 

Edina, who was all eagerness to see the Thames, left 
the beauties that lay immediately before the windows, and 
hastened down to the lower terrace, through the shrub- 
bery, and at once into the pleasant little arbour that 
jutted out over the river. It was charmingly situated ; 
a little promontory of bank projected just there into the 
stream, and so gave, from the arbour, a long view, both 
up and down the river. 

Edina stood entranced with the beauty of the scene, 
and turned away, half reluctantly, to rejoin Miss 
Ormond, who was just then more intent on making 
acquaintance with the flowers, perhaps, for the reason 
that she had often before seen and admired the river 
view. The tastes, too, of the young girls were different. 
The heiress had been taken, during her childhood, to 
many lovely scenes, and her enthusiasm was not very 
easily roused. She painted flowers very tastefully and 
accurately, and was, therefore, a student of them. They 
suited her rather reserved habits, Edina had been so 
much of a recluse, that the woods at Guines were all she 
knew of nature on a larger scale than the flower beds in 
the school garden. 

*6T love flowers, but I have a passion for trees,” said 
Edina, with an enthusiasm that so contrasted her usually 
quiet manners, that Kate laughed at her, and replied— 

“You will, I hope, dear Edina, love all that is lovely 
here.” 

While they were speaking they heard the bell at the 
gate announce the coming of a visitor, and, looking 
from the clustering shade of a clump of trees, Edina 
concluded it was her cousin Gilbert who had called ; but 
Miss Ormond, who was a little nearer to the entrance 
than Edina, said, in reply to her conjecture— 

“Qh, no; it’s not so tall a man as Mr, Gilbert 
Graspington. It may be the clergyman, who is thus 
early in paying his respects to Mrs. Tregabbit.” 

Presently, that lady issued from the breakfast-parlour 
window, followed by a very gentlemanly man, remark- 
ably well, but plainly dressed, and whose unmistakably 
polished air and manner atoned for any want of actual 
comeliness. He was young still, but past his first youth, 
His clear, grey eyes had that look of purpose in them 
which belongs to a man who has had experience of the 
world, and whose pursuits ix life are so far ascertained 
that he has left the resilessness of youth behind him. 

* Allow me, my dear Miss Ormond, to introduce 
Mr. Clipp to you. He has very kindly come to ap- 
prise me that a-railway is likely to go exactly over a 
place where I have a few cotiages. I’m very glad, I 
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assure you, to hear it. He advises me immediately to 
have my property put into thorough repair, so as to be 
able to claim large compensation ; but I need not enter 
into business details to you—that is Miss Edina Smith, 
Mr. Clipp,” she added, as a sort of after-thought, the 
young ladies responding to the introduction while she 
was still speaking. 

How much sometimes does a bow indicate. Gilbert 
Graspington had blushed with embarrassment when he 
first bowed to Kate Ormond; young Oakenshaw had 
been calmly self-possessed; but Mr. Clipp’s was an 
entirely different manner to either. Deferential with- 
out servility, easy without familiarity. Kate seldom 
cast down her eyes beneath any gaze, but she certainly 
did, and blushed slightly, as Mr. Clipp, for a moment, 
fixed his searching eyes with unmistakable admiration 
upon her. ‘The flowers formed a ready subject of 
conversation. 

“ Ah, that is the scabious, Miss Smith,” he said, 
addressing Edina; “the French call it the widows’ 
flower, I almost envy you, Miss Ormond, those fine 
American shrubs ; I never saw a finer sumach.” 

As he spoke his lips, being very thin, showed a-set of 
the very whitest teeth, which greatly aided the expres- 
sion of his countenance and the openness of his smile; 
but for these he would have been plain; as it was, the 
face beamed with animation. He ungloved to touch 
the downy leaf of a rich geranium that stood near 
him, and displayed the very dubious beauty, in a man, 
of small, plump, white hands. Nevertheless, these 
hands: aided the general effect of his appearance and 
deportment. They seemed to make up the comple- 
ment, and give completeness and finish to his looks. 
Edina silently reproved herself that she should ever 
have mistaken him, even for a moment, for her cousin 
Gilbert. He was a much smaller, but, perhaps, would 
be considered an equally well-made, and decidedly more 
polished, fluent, agreeable man. In fact, he had the 
advantage of a few of those years that belong to the best 
time of life—was a man and not a youth; and though 
Kate Ormond would have indignantly denied that she 
gave a single thought to this Mr. Clipp’s looks or 
manners, it is nevertheless true that she was involun- 
tarily impressed by both. 

Conversation never could languish where Mrs, Tre- 
gabbit was; and, after the flowers and the weather had 
been duly discussed, they all strolled down to the 
summer-house. Mr. Clipp, pointing one of his white 
hands across the river, and in the direction towards 
London, said— 

“T may almost claim to be a neighbour; my house— 
that is to say, my mother’s house—is on the opposite 
bank of the river, at Mortlake.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Tregabbit; “ but the river is 
such a divider. You are, in fact, miles away.” 

“By no means, my dear madam! Pardon me, you 
are quite mistaken. The river is our highway, my boat 
a carriage.” 

“ Boat !” said Mrs, Tregabbit, glancing at his hands ; 
“why you never mean to say that you are fond of 
boating, Mr. Clipp ?” 

“Ah, but I am though; and, without any boast, 





may say I pull a good oar. I only wish you and Misg 
Ormond, and Miss Smith, of course, would honour my 
boat.” 

“TI hate boating on the Thames,” said Mrs. Tre- 
gabbit. “I’m a West-countrywoman, and know what 
boats should be ; and these cockle-shells fairly frighten 
me.” 

“Frighten you! and you have known that iron-bound 
Cornish and Devon coast ! ” 

“Ay! and the best rowers I ever knew were the 
Saltash women. Why, they won all the prizes at the 
regattas, until the men refused to row if they were 
allowed to compete. They just can send a boat through 
the waters! I'd rather trust them than you, Mr. Clipp 
—in a boat, I mean.” 

Something in the lady’s words jarred a little, for Mr, 
Clipp knit his brows a moment, then turned gaily, to the 
ladies, and said— 

“T will, with your permission, bring my mother and 
sister to call on you.” 

Miss Ormond, who rather wished to cover any brusge- 
ness, however unintentional, of Mrs. Tregabbit’s, by her 
own politeness, said, instantly— 

“Pray bring them; I shall be delighted to make 
their acquaintance.” 

With this Mr. Clipp took leave, and departed with 
the consciousness that he had made good his footing in 
the house. a 

“An agreeable young man,” was Mrs, Tregabbit’s 
comment. : 

“ Rather so, but plain,” rejoined Kate. 

“Oh, such fine manners, my dear!” added the 
widow. 

“Superfine!” said Edina, and then coughed ner- 
vously, as if she was afraid she had given her opinion 
too freely ; but the remark was either not heard or not 
heeded. 

Mrs. Tregabbit was called to see some other visitors, 
and sent a request for Kate to join her in the drawing- 
room; but Miss Ormond was wilful or weary, and 
replied to Edina’s remonstrance as to whether “ Mrs. 
Tregabbit would not be offended P” by saying— 

“No, child, no; I do not mean to see everybody that 
chooses to expend their tediousness here. I have my 
flowers, and Mrs. Tregabbit can talk and make ac 
quaintance for us both, You go, though, if you 
wish.” 

“T!” replied Edina, hastily ; “the view of the river 
and this lovely garden is world enough for me.” 

The gate had been left open, and a carriage was being 
slowly driven up and down the road while waiting for 
the callers who were with Mrs. Tregabbit. A womal, 
who during that morning had been peering about the 
stables, now glided within the gates, and, keeping close 
to the back of an encircling belt of shrubs, was 50 
far hidden by the luxuriant summer foliage that, un- 
observed, she drew near to where Kate and Edina where 
talking, crouched down, holding her very breath and 
peeping under the green leaves, both looked and listened 
intently. 

The conversation had turned from the visitors to 
themselves. 
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“Do you think, you little quiet, timid mouse, you 
shall feel at home here ?” 

“Yes; as far as I know what home is.” 

« As to that, Edina, you are as well off now as I am— 
better. You cannot miss what you have never known, 
Ihave learned, since poor papa’s death, that home is far 
more a person than a place.” 

“Oh, dear Kate, I did not mean to complain. Your 
grief, I know, is recent, yet I sometimes feel as if it 
adds to my feeling of loneliness that I never knew my 
parents, I have not even a memory to treasure, or a 
grave to visit. Surely it is something to have those 
possessions.” 

Aservant came at this instant with a message from 
Mrs. Tregabbit to Miss Ormond, wishing to see her in 
the drawing-room, who reluctantly complied, but stipu- 
lated that Edina should go with her. The young girl, 
who had a book in one hand, laid it down upon a 
garden chair that was under the shadow of a fine 
cedar, and accompanied Miss Ormond. From between 
the pages of the book there fell a little illuminated 
marker, The playful summer breeze not only dallied 
with the flowers, it caught and drifted the little shin- 
ing strip of paper that fell from the book, tossed it 
up as if in triumph, and then twirled it away under 
the shrubs till it came within reach of the fingers 
of a brown and trembling hand that was stretched out 
in furtive eagerness to grasp at it. It eluded the clutch 
of that hand, gyrating high above the place where 
it was lurking, and then, after floating round in an 
eddying sweep, fell on to the old dark cloak that 
draped the thin form, and was captured at last and 
pressed, as a mother would her child, to the lips, and 
then to the heaving bosom of this trespasser—a tres- 
passer who had more difficulty in withdrawing from the 
grounds than she had in at first obtaining entrance; 
for the coachman from the stables had used a few 
minutes’ leisure to stroll pass the gates and exchange a 
word with the servants of the waiting equipage, pro- 
bably friends of his, and thus blocked up the retreat, so 
that the intruder had to retrace her steps in the shrub- 
bery, go entirely through it until she got to the back 
ofthearbour. Here she could find no egress, as she had 
expected, to the field that flanked the grounds, but there 
was a little old gate fastened by a rusty padlock, and 
that had not as yet been put into repair. It was in vain 
the tried to undo the lock, but the wood-work of the 
gate was rotten, and she managed to loosen the nail 
that held the staple, and, after a few efforts, drew it 
cut, and opening the gate, saw it was at the top of a 
fight of steps, she was instantly outside, and closed the 
’ gate. From the outside, she was able to lean sufli- 
ciently over the gate to replace the nail she had loosened, 
and restore the staple to its original appearance ; then, 
lastily descending the steps, she found herself in a little 
boat-house, under the arbour, where a pleasure werry 
was safely moored and padlocked. The shade of this 
Tetreat was grateful, as the sun was now pouring down 
its fervid heat, and either weakness or emotion—it may 


be both—compelled the wanderer to rest. She sunk 
down beside the boat, laid her head to rest against it, 
and closed her eyes in a stupor of mingled fatigue and 
anguish. She did not weep or moan; there seemed no 
power to do either, but, spent out, she fell into a collapse 
that was not fainting but great exhaustion. After a 
while her lips moved—“ How long !—how long !”—she 
muttered, and then rocked herself to and fro, as if to 
lull the pain that gnawed at her heart. 

The tide, fortunately for her, was going down, and 
in an hour after entering the boat-house there was a 
margin before it that admitted of her creeping round 
the wall that formed both the side of the little dock and 
part of the foundation of the arbour above, and thus 
gaining access to a path that led between two fields to 
the high road. Rested by her stay/and the coolness of 
the shade, she was now able to pursue her way towards 
the adjacent village, where, prowling about till night- 
fall, she ventured into a baker’s shop, bought a small 
loaf, and, seeking an unfrequented lane, sat down under 
a hedge and made so ravenous an attack upon the bread 
that it was evident, in her case, the humiliating pangs of 
hunger were added to those of sorrow. After making 
this meal she rose to her feet and began to walk, with 
some little energy, on the read that led to London. Ne 
one in her plight would voluntarily have undertaken 
that walk ; but on looking into the contents of her 
pocket she had not dared to spend her last coppers on 
paying an omnibus, though more than one passed 
her. In a very little time the slight access of strength 
which she had gained departed; she paused a moment 
irresolute, looked about helplessly, then, as taking a 
sudden resolution, returned to the path between the 
fields and so to the boat-house. Her miserable garb 
was saturated with water as she now crept round the 
buttress, but she succeeded in getting beneath its 
shelter. She even exerted herself to mount the steps, 
and, clambering on the gate, looked towards the house, 
fixing her yearning eyes on the upper windows, in 
some of which were lights; then, gradually relaxing 
her hold, she crept down the steps again, and laid 
down in the shelter of the boat for the night. She 
shivered a little, for, summer though it was, a creeping 
chill came over the water and shook her wasted limbs. 

“ She sleeps warm,” said the poor creature; and, as 
| if there was some comforting glow in the thought, she 
| drew her cloak close round her and fell asleep. 

O holy night! so calm and peaceful! how many 
| nestle down in rosy slumbers beneath thy still smile! 
how many lay aside all their cares when thy hand is 
softly laid upon their brcw! how many woo thee with 
grateful love, and feel that when thou comest their 
heavenly Father “ giveth his beloved sleep!” Yet! O 
| solemn night! thou hast thy sterner aspect. How 
| many writhe at thy touch, shudder beneath thy power, 
and, tortured with guilt, wrung by pain, or pinched 
| by poverty, cry in the depths of the spirit—* Oh that 
| the darkness were fled! oh that it were morning !” 
(To be continued.) 
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Essks. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN have pub- 

lished the second volume of the Emperor’s 
“History of Julius Cesar.” This volume is, if any- 
thing, more interesting than the former one; it brings 


us down to the all-important period in Roman history | 


when Cesar crossed the Rubicon. It also contains a 
most valuable set of Appendices, chronological and anti- 
quarian. 

David Wingate, the collier, has again submitted to | 


THE EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 












“The Right to Fly,”* by Nadar, is an amusing anj_ 
ingenious attempt to prove that man is destined to ayail 
himself of the air as a means of locomotion. The book 
is worth reading, as it is sparklingly written, and 
curious evidence of the author’s strong faith ina theory 
concerning which the rest of the world is incredulous, - 
An unpretending little volume of verses, the author 
of which tells us in her preface that it has been her 
lot from early childhood “to toil from morning until 


the world his claims on its attention and regard as a) | evening, and, for a great portion of the time, amid the 


minstrel of the order of labourhood. The poems in 
the present volume* are, as were his former “ Poems 
and Songs,” simple, truthful), melodious, and telling. 

* Annie Weir” is a story of a collier-girl, who worked 
in the same coal-pit with her lover, Reuben Shaw, 
cheering his heart with her sweet and merry songs. 
Just as, in the round of her labours, Annie’s foot is on 
the stair leading out of the pit, the cry is raised, “ The 
water’s broken in!” and all the people in the pit— 
excepting Reuben, who is so far within as to be out of 
hearing—rush to the stair for safety. But Annie will 
not escape without her lover, and the brave young lassie 
runs with the evil tidings to Reuben, who can hardly 
realise the alarming truth. Meantime the water has 
been rapidly rising, and when the lovers reach the stair, 
they find to their horror that escape is impossible, and 
no help of any kind is at hand. The despair, the dark- 
ness, the hunger, the horror, and the pleasing yet 
melancholy sequel, are related and described with such 
beautiful pathos as to constrain us at this juncture to 
refer our readers to the inimitable original. The pure 
and homely style in which “ Annie Weir” is written, 
forcibly reminds us of Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden.” 

We cannot for want of space comment upon the 
minor efforts in this volume, all of which will bear 
thoughtful perusal, 





| monotonous din of machinery,” deserves favourable 
notice, not so much for the intrinsic merits of its con. 
tents, as considering the circumstances under which they 
were composed. We therefore commend the book to 
the attention of our readers.t 

“ Chequer Alley” t is a heart-cheering aecount of the 
successful labours of a few noble-hearted and persevering 
Christians in a most unpromising locality in the borough 
of Finsbury; and contains information most useful to 
all who are, or would be, engaged in the same good work. 

“A Century of Sonnets” § next claims our attention, 
but does not give us much in return. Accompanying 
these sonnets is a tragedy-scene, in blank verse, wherein 
one “Ignez” relates to a queen, an archbishop, and s 
superior a very hideous, heavy-supper dream; the ex- 
cited narrator, having once been interrupted, being 
obliged to ask, “ Where left I off,’ and closing her 
account with— 

‘¢ Little Diniz’s hands, 
Patting my cheeks, amidst his sister’s cries, 
Woke me—to feel my trance had passed away,” &e, 
[Sinks back, much exhausted, 

So do we. 


* “The Right, to Fly." By Nadar. London: Cassell, Petter, 


| and Galpin. 


¢ ‘Musings of the Workroom.” By Millicent Langton Leicester 


There is sou’ in David W ingate’s | J. R. Rowe; London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 



































































































poetry. , t “ Chequer Alley: a Story of Successful Christian Labour.” By 
| the Rev. F. W. Briggs. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
* “Annie Weir, and other Poems.” By David Wingate. Edin- $ “A Century of Sonnets, and other Verses.” By Jacob Jones. 
dSurgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons, London: A. W. Bennett, 
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